dollar gold piece and I went.    Both the coin and the'
note I had lost within an hour, buying plums at a street
stall.
But it didn't matter. I had begun a new life, in
which the only day that counted was to-day. As soon
as the pubs opened, Freddie took me round to one of
the two bars in Northern Soho where artists and writers
bought seemingly limitless quantities of drink with an
endless lack of cash. Almost all the men wore beards
or corduroy trousers or carried black portfolios under
their arms, and most of the women were hatless.
Already at five past eleven there were a number of
sparse figures found the counter, apparently curing
themselveiiof last night's party with the aid of a hair
of the dog that bit them. I was introduced all round,
and everyone thought I was charming and told me so
without the least affectation. "Come over here and
meet Sheila," Betty Cousins, the novelist, shouted to a
friend. "She's only eighteen and she's very lovely and
she's living with Freddie. I believe he's her first man/*
The spirit of free love hung about the dingy
counter and the stained tables and the rickety chairs of
the dark and lofty saloon. The artists had none of the
clumsy phrase-making or the ponderous roundabout
gaiety of the salesman and clerks I was accustomed to
meet. They took my hand and gazed in my eyes and paid
me compliments without a trace of embarrassment. "With
them there was no question of being turned out of the
femse at four in the morning to satisfy the principles
of a puritan landlady. You could sit on their knees and
kiss them and go to bed with them, and there was no
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